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LEUMI HAVE 


OP THE IRGUN ZVAI 
JERUSALEM. 


FOR WHICH JEWISH TERRORISTS 
THE RUINED WING OF THE KING DAVID HOTEL, 
detailed in the White Paper of July 24, which also:proved its connection with the 
the 


BOASTED THEMSELVES RESPONSIBLE: 
In the early afternoon of July 22 Jewish terrorists blew up the greater part of the 
Government offices in the south wing of the King David Hotel, Jerusalem. For this Hagana, is a strong military organisation, now once more associated with 
” and “insane act of terrorism,"’ to use Mr. Attlee’s notorious Stern Gang; and a reward of £2000 is offered for the capture of its leader 
the former corporal in the Polish Army, Menachem Beigin. At the date of writing, 
the casualties in this atrocity are 66 dead, 43 missing, and 47 injured 


“ brutal and murderous crime 
words in the House of Commons, the Jewish Irgun Zvai Leumi have publicly pro 
This body, some of whose terrorist acts have been 


“AN INSANE ACT OF TERRORISM” 


claimed themselves responsible. 
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A PARAGRAPH in a newspaper has disclosed 
that of £43,000 earned by Dr. G. M. Trevelyan 
in royalties for his ‘‘ Social History of England,”’ all 
but £3000 was taken from him in taxation. His 
book not only enriched the nation by itself but also 
enriched our common exchequer—in other words, the 
purses of other citizens—by £40,000. Assuming that 
Dr. Trevelyan receives 25 per cent. royalties of the 
published price of each copy sold and that his book 
was published—as I think it was—at sixteen shillings, 
this means that only about 34d. of the purchaser’s 
sixteen shillings can have found its way into the 
author’s pocket. In view of the fact that Dr. Trevelyan 
was the sole author of the book, that in its creation 
the work of no other man was exploited or used, and 
that a historical work of this kind necessarily requires 
many years of research and the most exhausting 
labour in the writing (if it is to be readable), it would 
appear that the rest of the nation is pretty severely 
exploiting Dr. Trevelyan’s brain and energies. It 
may even seem surprising to some that under the 
circumstances he chooses to work at all. 


Of course, Dr. Trevelyan is a comparatively well- 
to-do man, probably in possession of an independent 
inherited intome and, as Master of Trinity, in receipt 
of substantial emoluments. And, after it had been 
kept from the general public for several years for 
lack of paper, his book was accorded—or so I have 
understood—some special allocation of paper by the 
public authorities in order that its great merits might 
be more widely enjoyed ; without some such assistance 
by the Government its sales could not have reached 
such astronomical figures in a time of shortage and 
restriction. 


Probabty no other living English author, serious 
or profane, has earned a third or even a quarter of 
this immense sum from any book published in England 
during the last six years. And it is a wonderful tribute 
to Dr. Trevelyan’s genius that so learned a work 
should have achieved such a large sale. Its educa- 
tional effect must have been tremendous. It would 
seem fron all this that no great personal hardship 
has been suffered by the Master of Trinity as a result 
of the virtual confiscation of such a huge proportion 
of the monetary fruits of his labour. Financial con- 
siderations have never weighed with Dr. Trevelyan. 
Indeed, with the ity and patriotism that have 
characterised his whole life he has, in this instance, 
presented to the National Trust the £3000 balance 
remaining in his hands and added another {£2000 to 
his princely gift. 


But most other authors and artists, who on their 
rare occasions of professional success suffer under 
the same penal rates of taxation, are not so happily 
circumstanced as Dr. Trevelyan. Out of their 
royalties—or such royalties as are left ‘to them by 
the State—they are expected not only like other 
citizens, to live, in which, the times being what they 
are, there is no great injustice, but, unlike other 
citizens who enjoy continuity in their professional 
circumstances, to make some provision against both 
their old age and the inevitable years of neglect and 
lower sales which are certain to follow any ephemeral 
success. Probably not more than ten per cent. of 
the books published in normal times bring a financial 
reward to their authors in any way comparable, even 
by the most modest reckoning, to the work which 
has gone into their writing; nothing can be more 
uncertain or unpredictable than the attitude of the 
public to a book. Unless an author can finance his 
unsuccessful books out of his successful, he cannot 
hope to support himself from his work over a term 
of years or to achieve any continuity in that 
work. The attitude of the Exchequer makes this 
impossible. 

The injustice in the present system of taxation 
is twofold. It makes no differentiation between an 
income earned by a man from his own direct labour 
and an income earned by organising and exploiting 
the labour of others; indeed, at present, except at 
the very lowest levels, it makes no differentiation 
between an earned and unearned income. Thus it 
comes about that an author, an artist or a doctor, 
earning every penny of a large salary from the direct 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND 
QUOTATIONS FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS ” OF AUGUST 1, 1846. FLOGGING IN THE ARMY. 
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“ A very painful interest has of late been excited in the public 

mind with reference to _— species of = punishment in 

the Army. With a our 

the extent of the inaicton, we have pb ‘the respective 

implements, and append some details from Mr. Marshall’s 

Milk age ne, the object of —_ is to supply the 
information the comtntion, 


respecting 
(ox tel enim a0 the tomy and to excite attention to the 





of corporal pu ys Mr. 

court-martial commonly states, that the infliction er be 

“‘on the bare back, with a cat-o’- —— in the usual manner” ; 
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the execution of the sentence, a power to — the punish 

ment on the back or breech, at his discretion. Maer 























“THE CAT.” 
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proceedings ; but invari- 
ably the sentence of the 
court, and the approval of the competent officer, the prisoner 
being uncovered, and advanced a pace or two in front of the 
ort. The delinquent is then directed by the Commandi 
ficer to strip, which he does to the waist: he is forthwit 
tied to a machine termed a triangle, which consists of three 
legs or poles, connected by a belt at top, and separate about 
4 ft. at bottom; to two of the legs a bar is fixed, at a con- 
venient height, that the prisoner’s chest may rest against it. 
The hands being pulled up to the top of the triangle, are there 
secured with cords by the drummers, who also be him to the 
triangle round the upper part of the thighs and the ancles. - 
Halberts are sometimes rigged out, * serve the purpose of 
triangles. . The cat used by the Army, both Horse 
and Foot, consists of a handle about eighteen inches in east; 
the lashes are nine in number, with nine knots on each lash 
each about the same length as the handle. The three halberts 
are formed into a triangle; on them are placed three others 
horizontally ; and the man is fastened as in the i 
In some regiments a ‘triangle’ is carried about with 
Regiment, made  mpecieny for the purpose, similar in 
appearance to an ‘easel’; but, generally, an ordinary ladder 
is used, fastened to the wall, and the man is tied as in the 


ustration. 
In oomnestion with the court-martial of Major P. H. Graves- 
orris, D.S.O., M.C., er Se ee 


promulgated his decision that ** the fir of the a ny oF the 
in bar of trial is proved has béew confirmed by the 6.0.C.” 
Our extract from “ The Illustrated News" of 1846 shows 


that flogging was @ common practice in the British Army of 
one hundred years ago.) 








payments of the public for his personal labours, is 
taxed at almost exactly the same rate as a rich and 
idle rentier whose income is assured and continuous. 
Tindeed, the latter is far better off, for, if he chooses, 
he can avoid taxation altogether by living out of the 
country, which the professional man—even if he 
disregards the claims of patriotism—can only do at 
the expense of his income ; while the rentier’s capital 
is tending to appreciate as a result of the Government’s 
taxation policy, and on such appreciation there is 
no tax. And while our system treats industrial and 


agricultural machinery as a capital asset and makes” 


allowance for their depreciation, it makes no such 
allowance for the exhaustion of human energies. 


The object of taxation, rightly considered, is first 
to produce national wealth, and then to ensure that 
it is profitably and equitably used. I cannot con- 
ceive of any other justification for taxation which, 
unless it serves one or other or both of these ends, 
can only, viewed economically, be considered a 
harmful and unjustifiable restraint of human activity 
and creative freedom. It is not—though it may 
sometimes be thought of as such—a legitimate form 
of punishment, nor is it an effective instrument for 
achieving academic equality. Viewed in the latter 
light, it is manifestly useless ; one has only to look 
at the expensive limousines now again percolating 
through the more fashionable streets of London 
and at their human occupants to realise how very 
far from reducing personal outlay to a uniform level 
we are. For all our vaunted annihilating taxation 
of the very rich, the very rich—though not the same 
persons as before—are divided in their wealth from 
the poor by as wide a gulf as ever. 


Theoretically no man, however large his nominal 
revenues, can enjoy a straight income of more than 
three or four thousand a year; everything above 
that level accrues to the State. But in practise, 
whatever official statistics may show, one suspects 
that there are plenty of people who contrive to spend 
money at a high rate on their personal outlay while 
enjoying an overall appreciation of their capital 
investments. The more severely taxation presses on 
the processes of and penalises stable production, the 
more inevitable are those fluctuations in price-levels 
which, while creating social chaos and unrest for the 
many, offer golden opportunities to the speculator 
and manipulator. And the harder it becomes for 
the creative producer to make real wealth, the 
greater the comparative advantage in a needy 
and competitive world the possessor of money capital 
enjoys. 


This is always the consequen:e of taxation when 
it is regarded, not as an instrument of statesmanship 
for stimulating and guiding creative economic activity, 
but merely as a means of raising the maximum pos- 
sible revenue for the tax-imposer. By considering 
solely the golden eggs instead of the living organism 
that produces the eggs, the latter impoverishes and 
ultimately destroys the sources of wealth. Society 
after society has been destroyed in this way by pur- 
blind rulers. Turning over the pages of Lady Shelley’s 
diary—the Lady Shelley who was wooed by Metternich 
and wooed, or, at any rate, worshipped, Wellington 
in the gay, heartless days that followed the downfall 
of Napoleon—I recently came across a description 
of the taxation of the impoverished Hungarian pro- 
ducer that recalled this ancient and. ever-recurring 
story. Count Frangois Zichy, boasting of the speed 
at which he had travelled (not unlike a V.I.P. arriving 
in England after a financial consultation in Washing- 
ton), ‘arrived from Temesvar, on the frontiers of 
Turkey, without stopping on the way. He had been 
to visit his estates, and to settle the amount his tenants 
are to pay him. He told me that he had desired his 
bailiff to render an exact account of what each peasant 

Their corn must be measured, and they 
were to be left enough to support their families, and 
to sow their fields; the rest was to be taken from 
them. Count Zichy says there is no danger of famine ; 
the only difference will be that, the wheat having 
failed, the peasants must eat rye, and that provisions 
will be dear.” For all the difference between our 
mentality and circumstances and theirs, how curiously 
like England to-day it sounds. 
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“A BRUTAL AND MURDEROUS CRIME”: RESCUE OPERATIONS IN JERUSALEM. 
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AT THE SCENE OF A DASTARDLY OUTRAGE BY JEWISH TERRORISTS: BRITISH TROOPS FEVERISHLY DIGGING IN THE RUINS OF THE KING DAVID HOTEL, JERUSALEM, IN THE HOPE 
OF RELEASING VICTIMS TRAPPED UNDER THE FALLEN MASONRY. 


SIR JOHN SHAW (LEFT), IN CHARGE IN PALESTINE AT THE TIME OF THE OUTRAGE, 
DIRECTING RESCUE OPERATIONS AFTER EXTRICATING HIMSELF FROM THE RUINS. 


On our frontispiece we show a general view of the devastation caused to the British 
Government Headquarters in Jerusalem by what Mr. Attlee has described as “ a brutal 
and murderous crime.” Here we show pictures of the feverish rescue operations among 

the ruins which were carried out by relays of Royal Engineers attached to the 6th Airborne 
” Division; and also of Sir John Shaw directing those operations. Sir John, who was 
Acting High Commissioner at the time of the outrage, was himself trapped in his room 


CARRYING OUT A CASUALTY FOUND AMONG THE RUINS OF THE KING DAVID HOTEL, 
WHERE BRITISH TROOPS ARE SEEN ENGAGED ON RESCUE OPERATIONS. 


by the explosion, but was rescued unhurt and immediately took charge of the operations. 
Several senior officials were killed in the disaster and of the long roll of missing at the date 
of writing it is feared that there is little chance of any surviving. General Sir Alan 
Cunningham, the High Commissioner, who had been in London, immediately returned 
to Palestine. The Jewish quarter of the Old City was cordoned off, a house-to-house 
search made, and, it is reported, about 1000 arrests made. 
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AN AGRICULTURAL ADMINISTRATIVE CENTRE OF THE FIRST BABYLONIAN DYNASTY : 
OF BAGHDAD. 


A RECONSTRUCTION OF THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED TELL HARMAL, 
NOTE THE THICK BUTTRESSED FORTIFICATION WALLS AND THE SINGLE ENTRY. 


ABOUT SIX MILES DUE EAST 
THE TEMPLE OF NISABA AND KHANI LIES NEAR THE ENTRY 


i hy 





Bi pictures which we give on this and the following page show something of the 
extremely interesting discoveries made during the 1945 excavations of the Tell 
Harmal site, near Baghdad. The excavation of this site, which lies about six miles east 
of the centre of Baghdad, was undertaken preparatory to the possible encroachment of a 
modern housing scheme, under the direction of Taha Baqir, M.A., and Sayid Muhammed 
Ali, and under the general guidance of Mr. Seton Lloyd, F.S.A., the Technical Adviser to 
the Directorate-General of Antiquities in Iraq. A large proportion of the mound was 
excavated and the whole unit Was revealed as a heavily fortified enclosure with massive 


buttressed walls and a single entry. Inside the enclosure were a number of buildings of 
[Continued below. 
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COMPARE WITH THE PICTURE LEFT. 
ARE RIGHT, CENTRE. 


THE ENTRANCE TO TELL HARMAL PARTLY RESTORED. 
THE RUINS OF THE NISABA TEMPLE 











ENCLOSURE OF TELL HARMAL, DATING FROM THE 
AS DISCOVERED IN 1945. 


ENTRANCE TO THE FORTIFIED 
y SECOND MILLENNIUM B.C., 





Continued} 
a public character, in which were found an extremely large number (about 1300) of clay 


tablets. This, together with certain other evidence, has strongly suggested that the site 
in early Babylonian times was the administrative centre of an agricultural district. One 
of the chief buildings is a comparatively large temple dedicated to Nisaba, the Goddess of 
the seal-house and the house of 


Fertility, and her consort Khani, the patron-god of 
tablets, the two of them together being considered as the patrons of learning and written 
archives. At the entrance to this temple, and also at the entrance leading from the 


courtyard to the sanctuary, were found the broken remains of life-size terracotta lions. 
These statues had evidently been broken in antiquity, but, perhaps owing to their sacred 
[Continued 


above on right. 

















THE TEMPLE OF NISABRA AND KHANI AT TELL HARMAL. 
WERE FOUND ON THE PEDESTALS FLANKING THE STEPS IN THE FOREGROUND. 


LIFE-SIZE TERRACOTTA LIONS ( 





Continued.) 
nature, the fragments were not removed but pedestals were built over them and further 
statues installed. Now, to quote Mr. Taha Bagqir’s report in the journal ‘‘ Sumer ’’—* out 
of all these broken fragments of terracotta two individual lions have now been restored 
in the Iraq Museum Laboratory. They have a widely different character, and plainly 
belong to different pairs, if not different periods: but both show the most accomplished 
modelling and efféctively stylised design.'’ The excavations were concerned with three 
principal building levels. Next the surface were traces of buildings of the early Kassite 
period. Next lower were buildings of a period, to which. most of the tablets belong, 
(Continued 

















THE TEMPLE OF NISABA AND KHANI AT TELL HARMAL 
LION STATUES ORIGINALLY FLANKFD BOTH THE FIRST TWO DOORWAYS. 





Continued .) 

when the entire settlement was destroyed by fire. It is probable that this disaster dates 
back to the wars of Hammurabi and the subsequent unification of the country under the 
First Dynasty of Babylon; and it is possible that the administration centre was at this 
time moved to the nearby settlement at Tell Mohammed. There is yet an earlier level of 
the fortified site, in the period of King Ibiq-Adad II. of Eshnunna, and deeper soundings 
have revealed still earlier, though unfortified, settlements dating back to the Akkadian 


period. The immense number of tablets may be roughly classified as follows: commercial 
letters; legal and commercial documents of all kinds; lists of officials, wages, etc. 
records of bricks; large tablets, mostly containing lists, some geographical, some 

Continued on opposite page. 
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TERRACOTTA LIONS AND POSSIBLE 


NOTATION OB THE SECOND MILLENNIUM B.C. 
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A LIFE-SIZED TERRACOTTA LION OF 4000 YEARS AGO: FOUND IN FRAGMENTS AT TELL 
HARMAL AND RECONSTRUCTED. SLIGHTLY EARLIER THAN THE LION, RIGHT. 
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ANOTHER TERRACOTTA LION FOUND IN FRAGMENTS AT TELL HARMA 
AND RESTORED IN THE IRAQI MUSEUM LABORATORY 
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Continued.} 

Assur in 1914 and 
published under the 
identification KARI 
No. 4. ... Since the 
publication of the Assur 
tablet and the dis- 
covery elsewhere, of 
similar syllable- 
sequences, like the 
Harmal cylinder, un- 
accompanied by the 
text of a poem, some 


inventories of property, 
lists of gods, and some 
which have not yet 
been identified. Most 
remarkable, however, is 
a 14-cm.-long cylinder, 
pierced lengthwise, 
presumably to revolve 
on a rod while being 
read. It is almost 


partially baked in the 
great fire which des- 
troyed the settlement. 
To quote Mr. Taha 
Baqir again: ‘* The 
text consists of seven 


speculation has arisen 

« as to whether any 
system of musical nota- 
tion had been devised 
by the Babylonians, 
and, if so, whether 


columns of isolated syi- 
lables . . . having no 
immediately apparent 
sense or meaning. 
These syllables are, in 
fact, in their sequence 
and arrangement 
almost identical with 
the similar signs 
arranged beside the 
Assyrian bilingual 
poem, relating to thé 
creation of the world 
and the genesis of man- 
kind, discovered at 

[Continued on right. 


these syllable- 
sequences could not be 
associated with it.” 
This subject is, of 
course, a matter of 
controversy, but is un- 
doubtedly one of the 
most piquant interest, 
especially when con- 
trasted with the 
earliest known Euro- 
pean printed music, 
dating from 1473 A.D. 
and reproduced in our 
issue of July 13. 


\ 
perfectly preserved and 
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THE TWO RECONSTRUCTED LIFE-SIZE TERRACOTTA LIONS DISCOVERED IN THE RUINS OF THE TEMPLE OF NISABA AND 
KHANI AT TELL HARMAL. THE LION, LEFT, IS SOMEWHAT EARLIER THAN THE OTHER, WHICH POSSIBLY REPLACED IT. 
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BELIEVED TO SHOW MUSICAL NOTATION OF THE EARLY SECOND MILLENNIUM B.C. TWO VIEWS OF AN INSCRIBED CLAY CYLINDER FOUND IN THE RECENTLY EXCAVATED 
BABYLONIAN CENTRE OF TELL HARMAL. NOTE AT THE RIGHT END OF THE RIGHT-HAND PICTURE THE ROD-HOLE FOR ROTATING THE CYLINDER DURING READING. 
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a THE TROLLOPES”: By LUCY POATE STEBBINS and RICHARD POATE STEBBINS.* 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


HERE have been books about Anthony Trollope— 
notably the biography and the bibliography 
by Mr. Michael Sadleir. But here is a book which 
is about the prolific literary family as a body. . Its 
justification is twofold: firstly, Anthony Trollope’s 
mother and brother, T, A., are sufficiently interesting 
as authors to be worth record and criticism; and, 
secondly, in the view of the present writers, Anthony’s 
relations with his family had a profound influence 
on his fiction. These new biographers, it may be 
observed, are Americans, mother and son, and have 
done their work thoroughly. Their preface is dated 
from ‘‘ Cambridge,’’ which may mislead the careless 
English reader, but the Cambridge is Cambridge, 
Mass. The point is only worth making because of 
the very handsome admissions which are made about 
Trollope’s mother’s book ‘‘ The Domestic Manners 
of the Americans.’’ She had gone to America, when 
nearly fifty, on a wild-cat scheme for moneymaking : 
after seeing Dickens’s insalubrious ‘‘ Eden ’’ she started 
‘‘ Trollope’s Bazaar’’ in Memphis, Tennessee. She 
lost about £5000 and was forced into a life of author- 
ship by the needs of her family and the losses of her 
stern, scholarly, but ineffective husband. Her kindest 
critics might have supposed that her misfortunes had 
angered her. Those who were not kind made no 
allowances. In America they were furious, and even 
in England people were roused to anger. The 
American attitude was expressed by the coarse 
Cincinnati landlord who replied ‘to her statement that 
she was unused to American ways with: “ Our 
manners are very good 
manners, and we don’t 
wish any changes from 
England.”’ Here, Harriet 
Martineau wrote that she 
had ‘‘ thought proper to 
libel and slander a whole 
nation. ... I would not 
dirty my pages with her 
stories, even to refute 
them.”’ A hundred years 
after, our authors observe 
about this that Miss 
Martineau was “‘ superbly 
oblivious of the imposs- 
ibility of refutation,” and 
they add “ it was because 
her writing was so close 
to truth that it was un- 
endurable to Americans.” 
It is pleasant to see that 
old hatchet buried. 

The life of Anthony 
Trollope himself may well 
surprise even those of his 
readers who are only 
familiar with the Bar- 
setshire novels and 
common gossip. He is, 
commonly supposed to ’ 
have been a large and FRANCES TROLLOPE, THE 

. MOTHER OF ANTHONY AND 
energetic man who 4 PROLIFIC WRITER HERSELF, 
managed to combine a : 
successful career in the Post Office with two or 
three days’ hunting a week and the production of a 
vast number of rural and political novels in the 
small hours, working by the watch. This is true: 
but he was also very widely travelled. He retired 
early, but even before he retired he served in Ireland 
as well as London and Wessex, and undertook missions 
to Egypt, the West Indies and Spanish America: 
he visited the U.S.A. and Australia more than once, 
went to South Africa, was acquainted with half the 
countries in Europe, including Iceland, was so 
enamoured of Prague that he made it the setting of a 
novel, and was familiar with Italy, where his brother 
Tom was long one of the leading figures in Florence. 
His travels are here all well covered, and the successive 
books described and sensibly criticised. There is 
only one point about which I feel disposed to differ 
from the authors. They seem much inveigled by 
modern psychology, and so often relate Trollope’s 
characters to his unsuccessful father and his too 
volatile mother that I was continually uneasy about 
the withering touch of Freud. But they even seem 
to suggest that it was a pity he didn’t become a sort 
of English profound psychological novelist. After 
‘‘The Warden,"’ they say, hq was at the parting of 





* “The Trollopes: The Chronicle of a Writing Family.” By 
Lucy Poate Stebbins and Richard Poate Stebbins, Illustrated. 
(Secker and Warburg; 18s.) 





THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 


Illustrations from the book 

“ The Trollopes" ; by Courtesy 

of the Publishers, Secker and 
Warburg. 


the ways; chose the 
way which would lead 
to a country house and 
a stable, refused “ his 
desire to probe deep 
into human nature and 
to publish his dis- 
coveries, unrestrained 
by the shabby-genteel 
limitations of his age,”’ 
though “ he never quite 
abandoned himself to 
the second-rate career 
he nowchose to follow.” 
He certainly let loose 
once: in that ill- 
tempered work, “ The 
Way We Live Now.” 
But can anybody 
seriously wish that that 
precise painter of 
manners, humorous, 
sensible and_ tender, 
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BROTHER OF THE NOVELIST. 
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ANTHONY TROLLOPE, THE GREAT NOVELIST, IN 1869. 
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had disdained all that he has leff us as an ever- 
increasing delight in days in which the baser parts of 
human nature and the deepest abysses of evil can 
scarcely be said to be hidden from sight, and turned 
himself (if indeed he had the power) into a Strindberg 
or a D. H. Lawrence ? No: if anybody cares to find 
amusement, comfort or exaltation in Freud, let him: 
but let us not grumble at Trollope as he is. The public 
certainly doesn’t: he is more popular than ever he 
was. His essential truth remains and trappings that 
were once “old fashioned ”’ are now history. 

The book, apart from being full of facts, is easy 
to read and contains plenty of amusing and illumin- 
ating sidelights on individuals and nations. Trollope 
spent a long time in Ireland, which he loved and out 
of which he made at least one good novel: but he 
is recorded as saying, in .a revolutionary period : 


_ “* My own idea is that there is no ground to fear any 


general rising either in England or Ireland. I think 
there is too much intelligence in England for any 
large body of men to look for sudden improvement ; 
and not enough intelligence in Ireland for any body 
of men at all to consider the possibility of social 
improvement.” There is a story which Trollope en- 
joyed : “ A good priest happened on a starving lad who 
had been in hiding a year because he had murdered 
a revenue officer. Utterly discouraged, the culprit 
was on his way to give himself up. The priest ques- 
tioned him and, discovering his heathenish ignorance, 
told him bluntly that he was not fit to be hanged, but 
promised to visit him nightly in order to instruct 
him, so that eventually 
he would be prepared for 
that consummation. These 
visits the good man made 
at great personal risk, 
until he was able to 
utter an approving ‘I 
never knew a man fitter 
to be hanged than your- 
self.” The boy gave 
himself up, and was not 
hanged but transported.” 
Political observations, 
too, occur, whose interest 
has not faded. Anthony 
was in America during the 
Civil War: he thought 
that though the South 
would survive it, they 
could not possibly close 
the Mississippi to the 
North: “The days are 
gone when any country 
can interfere to stop the 
highways of the world.” 
The G.P.O. enthusiast for 
Communications could not 
have guessed that in 1946 
the freedom of the Danube 
would be in question. 
BICE AND THEODOSIA TROL- The North and Britain 
LOPE, DAUGHTER AND WIFE , 
oF ‘THOMAS avoLrnus ere On the verge of war 
snesseun. and a cheerful Senator 
told him that he had “‘ no 
great objection ” to taking on a new antagonist : the 
prospect horrified Trollope, who saw that the hope of the 
world lay in community of action between the British 
and the Americans. A passage of even more immediate 
interest arises out of his elder brother’s sojourn at 
Heidelberg in 1870: ‘‘ The family had many friends 
among the professors of the University, all of whom 
detested the militarism of Prussia ; these gentlemen con- 
ceded superior talent and culture to the Prussian state, 
but feared and abhorred the political aspirations which 
ruled it. German unity, it seemed, could be achieved 
only by the loss of liberty, and unity was not worth 
the price. The Shakespearean critic Gervinus phrased 
it thus, ‘ People say that Germany will swallow Prussia. 
But it will not be so: Prussia will swallow Germany.’ ” 
So much so that our politicians always forget that they 
are dealing with Prussia and that Bismarck’s work 
might still be undone, with benefit to all parties. 
At the end of the book is a pedigree. Trollope, poor 
relation of an ancient line, wouldn’t have minded 
that: he worked to recover what he thought to be 
his due place in society. But this pedigree, though 
it includes the fourth baronet, his great-grandfather, 
and the fourteenth, his Australian grandson, leaves 
out the intervening ones (three of whom were peers 
also, the third being killed in the Last War), and 
discloses nothing of those progenitors who fought in 
the Wars of the Roses and before. 
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THE SECOND ATOMIC BOMB TEST: 
TARGET SHIPS AND. OTHER ITEMS. 
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ATOMIC BOMB TEST CASUALTIES —- SUNK (I) ARKANSAS (2) SARATOGA; DAMAGED (3) YEW 
york (4) NAGATO (5) INDEPENDENCE (6) PENSACOLA; HUGHES AND FPALLON. 
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BADLY DAMAGED BY THE ATOMIC UNDER-WATER EXPLOSION AND LOW IN THE WATER: 
THE DESTROYER AUGHES WHICH WAS BEACHED ON A CORAL REEF. 


KING JUDA OF BIKINI (RIGHT) REVISITS HIS KINGDOM 


BEFORE THE SECOND ATOMIC BOMB TEST. COLUMN OF WATER 


At 10.35 p.m. (British Summer Time) on July 24, an atomic bomb was exploded under 
water in the Bikini lagoon. This second test has had rather more gpectacular results than 
the first. The vessel under which the bomb was suspended disappeared; the battleship 
Arkansas went down in a few minutes and the aircraft-carrier Saratoga filled and sank on 
the following day. The destroyer Hughes settled 4 ft., but was successfully beached on a 


A TEST EXPLOSION IN SAN DIEGO BAY-—-WITH T.N.T.: THE 
RESEMBLES THE 
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THE VESSEL FROM WHICH THE ATOMIC BOMB WAS SUSPENDED IN THE BIKINI LAGOON : 
L.8.M. 60; SHOWING THE RADIO MAST WHICH RECEIVED THE DETONATING SIGNAL. 





A SURVIVOR OF THE ATOMIC BLAST: THE SUBMARINE SKATB, WITH HER SUPERSTRUCTURE 
TWISTED, MOVING UNDER HER OWN POWER AT BIKINI. 





EXPERTS EXAMINE THE BEACH OF BIKINI ATOLL SIX 
HOURS AFTER THE SECOND ATOMIC BOMB EXPLOSION 


ATOMIC EXPLOSION, 


coral reef on July 26, while at the time of writing efforts are being made to salvage the 
transport Fallon. The battleships New York and Nagato were also badly damaged. Prior 
to the test, experiments were carried out with T.N.T. explosive in San Diego Bay, the 
resulting column of smoke and water resembling that of the atomic explosion as may be 
seen by comparing the photograph on this page with that on page 121. (Photographs by Radio. ) 
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A STUPENDOUS SUBMARINE UPHEAVAL: THE ATOMIC BOMB EXPLOSION. 


THE AWE-INSPIRING SPECTACLE OF AN ATOMIC EXPLOSION UNDER WATER: A COLUMN 


PHOTOGRAPHED ELEVEN MILES AWAY FROM THE EXPLOSION: TONS OF WATER BILLOWING 
OF SMOKE AND WATER RISING THOUSANDS OF FEET INTO THE AIR. 


CLOUD-LIKE ABOVE THE BIKINI LAGOON JUST AFTER THE ATOMIC BOMB HAD DETONATED. 


DETONATED BY A SERIES OF RADIO IMPULSES FROM A DISTANCE OF SOME FIFTEEN MILES: 


CROWNED WITH SMOKE AND RISING TO A HEIGHT OF 5000 FT.: THE COLUMN 
THE UNDER-WATER ATOMIC BOMB EXPLOSION, 


OF WATER WHICH LEAPT SKYWARD AS THE BOMB DETONATED. 
On page 119 we illustrate the effect of the submarine atomic bomb explosion on some of skywards with a great mushroom-shaped head ; that from the under-water detonation was 
the target ships, and other features of the second test at Bikini atoll. Here we reproduce borne up on a cone-shaped water column, some two thousand feet across at the base, to a 
photographs showing the awe-inspiring spectacle witnessed by those aboard the observer 


height of eight thousand feet. The sound of the explosion was heard on the radio by 
ships as the bomb detonated. The smoke from the first atomic bomb explosion had risen many listeners in this country.—(Photographs by Radio.) 
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THE SPOUT OF WATER WHICH ROSE 5000 FT.: AN ATOMIC EXPLOSION. 


rc 








THE SECOND ATOMIC BOMB TEST: A GIGANTIC COLUMN OF WATER RISING UP AMONG THE TARGET SHIPS. 


This photograph shows the under-water atomic bomb exploding in Bikini lagoon on censor. On comparing this photograph with one showing a test explosion with T.N.T 
July 24, and is particularly interesting because some of the target ships can be seen on explosive in San Diego Bay reproduced on page 119, it will be seen that, though on a 
either side of the immense column of water which rose to a height of 5000 ft. One of the smaller scale, the appearance of the resulting column of water and smoke in the experi- 
target ships on the left of the column in the photograph has been blacked out by the U.S. ment is nearly identical with that of the atomic bomb explosion.—(Photograph by Kadw.) 
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ARRIVING AT REGENTS PARK IN HIS I902 GILLETT-FORREST: CAPTAIN J. J. CULLIMORE- 


TWO EARLY BENZ AUTOMOBILES PASSING THE ROYAL PAVILION IN REGENT’S PARK FROM 
ALLEN, WHOSE 1875 GRENVILLE STEAM COACH WAS ALSO IN THE PROCESSION. 
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- SEATING NINE PASSENGERS: BRITAIN’S FIRST SALOON CAR 
WITH SEATING CAPACITY FOR NINE, A TWO-CYLINDER 4-H.P. 
DAIMLER (VINTAGE 1898), PASSING AN A.A. SCOUT ON ITS 


ARRIVAL AT REGENT’ 


“SALOON” MODEL: A 1904 RENAULT, WITH PASSENGERS’ 

COMPARTMENT COMPLETELY ENCLOSED, PASSING THE CROWDS 

OF SPECTATORS ON ITS WAY OUT OF REGENT’S PARK FOR 
THE NINE-MILES TOUR OF CENTRAL LONDON. 


A ‘“STLENT”’ MODEL: A 1902 BAKER ELECTRIC COMPOUND- 

WOUND ‘AUTOMOBILE, STEERED BY TILLER AND COMPLETE 

WITH HOOD, RUBBER TYRES, AND ELECTRIC GONG AND 
BEING DRIVEN IN THE JUBILEE CAVALCAI 


CURIOUS FOUR-WHEELER: A SINGLE-CYLINDER 2}-H.P. SUNBEAM-MABLEY 


SMILING CROWDS HOLDING UP A MODERN LONDON BUS WHILE A VINTAGE 1900 DAIMLER, COMPLETE WITH 
(VINTAGE 1901) PASSING THROUGH PICCADILLY CIRCUS IN THE PROCESSION. 


“poor,” 18 DRIVEN PAST THEM DURING THE TOUR OF CENTRAL LONDON. 


A living spectacle of the history of Britain's motor industry was staged before the setting in motion this heterogeneous procession of mechanically-driven vehicles was 


King and Queen in London last Saturday, July 27, when the jubilee of the industry 
was commemorated by a cavalcade of some 500 vehicles of all types and vintages 
from 1896 to 1946. In fact, the cavalcade ‘ overflowed " its allotted fifty-year period 
at both ends, there being on view a Grenville steam coach of 1875, and a few 1947 
models, such as the Jowett Javelin, that have not yet reached the public. The signal for 


given by the King from the royal pavilion near Gloucester Gate, in Regent's Park, 
past which the cavalcade moved in review on the first stage of a nine-miles tour of 
Central London. The procession, led by Mr. James Allday, president of the Veteran 
Car Club, driving his 1898 Benz, was divided into five groups, the first of which repre- 
sented the earliest productions of the motor industry from 1896 to 1904, and included 
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A TWO-SEATER 6-H.P. PEUGEOT ROADSTER (VINTAGE 1904), COMPLETE WITH ‘“‘ ALL- WEATHER” HOOD, MOVING 
PAST THE SMILING CROWDS AT MARBLE ARCH DURING THE TOUR OF CENTRAL LONDON. 


00 MROQen aan aUU AMAA SANNA 
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THE VANGUARD OF THE CAVALCADE, CARS OF THE 1896-1904 ERA PASSING THE ROYAL 
PAVILION NEAR GLOUCESTER GATE AT THE START OF THE PROCESSION. 


“OLE BILL,” THE FAMOUS LONDON BUS, HERO OF THE 1914-18 WAR, PASSING THE KING 
AND QUEEN, AT THE HEAD OF A SECTION OF COMMERCIAL VEHICLES. 


several automobiles that made history, such as the first car to be driven round Brook- 
lands track (a 1903 Siddeley) and the 1899 Wolseley that won a medal in the 
1000-miles trial of 1900. The second group, embracing the Edwardian era, was led by 
a green 1905 Rolls-Royce (the first to be made), and included many beautifully pre- 
served and still very efficient machines. Cars of the third era (1919-1930) included 
many whose names will never be forgotten in motoring history, notably the Ford 
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AND QUEEN IN LONDON. 
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FRONT -SEAT PASSENGER: A THREE-WHEELED PH(CENIX-MINERVA FORECAR 
(VINTAGE 1904) DRIVING THROUGH PICCADILLY CIRCUS IN THE PROCESSION. 
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STRICTLY PRE-MOTORING ERA: THE OLDEST VEHICLE IN THE CAVALCADE-—CAPTAIN 
CULLIMORE-ALLEN’S GRENVILLE STEAM COACH, BUILT IN 1875, CHUFFING PAST THE CROWDS. 


Model T. and the first Austin Seven, together with famous early record-breaking 
speed models. The fourth group comprised cars produced from 1931-1939, including 
the 1250-h.p. streamlined Railton (driven on a lorry), with which J. Cobb holds the 
world's speed record of 3697 m.p.h. The fifth group, bringing up the rear of the 
cavalcade, was an imposing array of cars at present in production and some 1947 
models that have been announced but not yet placed on the market. 
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HE number of States in Europe which 
preserved their neutrality and remained 
inviolate in the Second World War was 
smaller than in the First. Sweden was, how- 
ever, of the number on each occasion, and 
is now in consequence one of the most pros- 
perous countries in the world. In the First 
World War, as I know on the strongest 
evidence, and probably in the Second also, she 
experienced hereditary anxiety about Russia, 
but this time the German menace was far more serious. 
When the Germans first landed in Norway and overran 
Denmark the Swedes can hardly have expected the tide 
to stop at their frontier and shores. And if they gained 
some assurance when no act of aggression against them 
followed, their dread increased when the Germans appeared 
in Finland. Their strategic situation had now become 
most difficult. There were only two hopeful factors : first, 
that it might not be worth Germany’s while to take on 
more commitments after Sweden had been warned and 
was obviously prepared to defend herself, when she had 
replaced the Bofors artillery which she had given to the 
Finns in their first war with Russia; and, secondly, that 
Sweden was already perforce in Germany’s commercial 
orbit, so that the Germans got pretty well all they wanted 
from her in goods, including her celebrated iron ore, 
though its transport was handicapped. I need not go 
again into the details of the winter 
route from Narvik down the 
west coast of Norway and _ the 
summer route from the Gulf of 
Bothnia. 

Since the end of hostilities a 
German officer has made a state- 
ment to the Soviet Government 
about a plan of aggression against 
Sweden. There is no reason to 
doubt its authenticity, though 
some of the reflections contained 
in the narrative may be affected 
by the situation in which the 
author now finds himself. Lieut.- 
General Rudolf Bamler states that 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: © 
GERMANY’S DESIGNS ON SWEDEN. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


Bamler considered that the Swedes would concentrate a 
big group north of Lake Vener to face an attack from the 
direction of Oslo, a smaller group in the north, another 
acting as a connecting-link between them near Ostersund 
to bar approaches from Trondheim, a large group in the 
south in the area of Géteborg (Gothenburg), and Malmé, 
a division in Gotland, the main reserve near Stockholm. 
It was proposed to launch the main attack with a Panzer 
Corps of two armoured divisions and one motorised, fol- 
lowed by three infantry divisions, which were to smash 
the Swedish group at Ostersund, penetrate to the Gulf 
of Finland at Sundsvall, cut Sweden in two, and establish 
communications across the Gulf of Bothnia with German 
forces in Finland. This blow was to be supported by 
secondary operations from Narvik to Kiruna ; by a division 
striking in at Haparanda, on the Finnish frontier at the 
head of the Gulf of Bothnia; by the landing of another 














from May 1942, to May 1944, he 





was Chief of the General Staff to 
General von Falkenhorst, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Wehrmacht 
in Norway. Late in December 1942 
he was summoned to a conference 
at the Headquarters of the Supreme 
Command, at Rastenburg, in East 
Prussia. There he was orally 
instructed by Colonel-General Jodl 
to prepare a plan, to be ready 
within eight weeks, for an attack 
on Sweden, from Norway. The 
main conditions under which he 
was to work were the following : 
that only about three extra divisions 
would be available in Norway ; 
that the large stores of food in 
Norway would be used, to be 
replaced later on; that, in the 
interests of secrecy, not more than 
three or four people could be invited 
to work on the plan and even 
they might be given only such in- 
formation as was strictly necessary. 
Contact with the Chiefs of Staff 
of the Air and Naval Forces was 
also permitted if found unavoidable. 
This is a curious feature of the 
statement, since it is impossible 
to imagine that a plan could be 
drawn up without such contact. 
Bamler asked in surprise why 
this project should be required 
in view of the “ loyalty "’ hitherto 
shown by Sweden. Jodl answered 
curtly that he should draw up the 
plan and not concern himself with 
political matters. Bamler then flew 
back to Oslo. He visited the 
commander of the 25th Panzer 
Division, stationed near by, and 
discreetly instructed him to recon- 
noitre the roads into Sweden and 
report on the best season for the 
movement of armoured forces in 
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Central Norway. Falkenhorst, 
returning from a tour in the north, 
heard of the instructions and 
approved of the lines on which 
Bamler was working. The question 
of British intervention was dis- 
cussed, and it was decided that, if 
the German offensive came as a surprise, this could 
not be made in time. Airborne landings were similarly 
not feared, because the Germans hoped to reach the Swedish 
airfields so quickly. (It would be interesting to know what 
Bamler thought we possessed in airborne forces early in 
1943.) It was estimated that the Germans would have 
to meet ten Swedish mobile brigades under arms, a force 
which would increase to twenty-four within a month of 
general mobilisation, if this were permitted. The Swedish 
Army was not considered formidable in offence, but in 
defence it might be on account of its tenacity and know- 
ledge of the country. Its weaknesses were considered to 
be lack of training in the lower commissioned grades, certain 
weapon shortages, and the use of gas-generators owing 
to the lack of petrol. In general, lack of military experience 
was its heaviest handicap, 

With the benefit of surprise, air raids on communica- 
tions and such munition plants as existed, and the splitting 
up of a dispersed defence, Falkenhorst looked forward 
to a quick decision, He needed it, since he would be 
taking a heavy risk in stripping the Norwegian coast, 


A MAP SHOWING THE 





THE GERMAN PLAN FOR THE INVASION OF SWEDEN ; DESCRIBED IN THE ARTICLE ON THIS PAGE: 
STARTING-POINTS AND OBJECTIVES FOR AN OPERATION WHICH NEVER MATERIALISED. 
In the article on this page Captain Falls gives details of the German plan drawn up in 1943 for the invasion of Sweden. 


It was disclosed to the Soviet Government after hostilities had ended by Lieut.-General Rudolf Bamler, who stated that 
he was Chief of the General Staff to General von Falkenhorst, Commander-in-Chief of the Wehrmacht in Norway. 


should be studied in conjunction with the article. 


division from Finland at Soderhamm, 150 miles north of 
Stockholm ; and by parachute troops. 

After reaching Sundsvall the Panzer Corps was to 
continue its march, this time in a southerly direction, with 
infantry divisions echelonned on its right flank as it moved 
with its left on the coast and its right on Avesta, 70 miles 
north-west of Upsala. Simultaneously, another corps of 
two divisions was to advance from the Oslo region towards 
Karlstad, in order to immobilise the main Swedish force 
and to cover the northern flank of yet another corps of 
three divisions destined to carry out an offensive west of 
Lake Vener, supported by a division from Denmark landing 
south of Géteborg. Various deceptive measures were to 
be put into force to simulate an offensive towards Malmé 
and tie down the Swedish troops stationed there. The 
subsequent course of operations, should Sweden continue 
to resist, would be reviewed when it became clear to what 
extent and where the main Swedish reserves had been com- 
mitted. As usual, the air forces were to strike early in 
order to put the Swedish air forces out of action and render 
useless the main centres of communication by sudden 
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concentrated blows. Close-support _ fighters 
were to give tactical aid to the advancing 
troops, especially the main Panzer Corps. The 
Navy was to paralyse the Swedish naval 
forces, which were held in high respect, and 
to cover the landing operations. For this 
purpose the naval attack was probably to 
precede that of the land forces. 

On the intelligence side careful preparations 
were made. Reconnaissance against Britain 
was to be intensified. The head of the German Intelligence, 
Admiral Canaris, about whose activities there has been so 
much discussion, visited Sweden, and then came on to Oslo 
to discuss the details. Bamler was able to tell him that 
Quisling had offered to use his connections in Sweden for the 
benefit of the German information services, and Canaris 
agreed with the suggestion that they should be thus employed. 
Then, in late February, the German Military Attaché in 
Stockholm, Lieut.-General von Utmann, arrived and at- 
tended a number of conferences. Later still, the head of the 
German sécret service in Sweden arrived and was able to 
supply further information. He stated that he could count 
on the assistance of the Japanese Military Attaché, with 
whom he had previously collaborated. A doubt was 
expressed by the Chief of Staff of the Fifth Air Fleet, who 
considered that the air strength was inadequate for its task. 
The Chief of Staff of the Navy in Norway would not for the 
time being give his views, as he 
had not got his instructions from 
Berlin. Falkenhorst forwarded the 
4 i plan, known by the code name of 
eo ‘* Polar Fox,”’ to Germany in March. 
al He stated that the most favourable 
4 season was from June to August, 
and that the number of divisions 
specified was the minimum. With 
any less the denudation of the coast 
would be too dangerous. He pointed 
out that there might be a long pause 
in the shipment of Swedish iron ore 
if the Swedes, despite all German 
precautions, damaged the mine 
equipment or the railway. 

In May 1943 Bamler was sum- 
moned to Berchtesgaden for a 
conference. Keitel saw him, but 
sent him straight to Warlimont, 
Chief of the Operations Staff of the 
Wehrmacht. The latter informed 
Bamler, to his astonishment, that 
the operation should not be carried 
out in summer, as laid down, or 
even in spring, given as an alter- 
native, but during the following 
winter, when rivers and lakes would 
be frozen and no longer constitute 
such serious obstacles. In addition, 
he said, the number of divisions 
specified was too great, and it was 
by no means certain whether all 
the extra ones demanded from out- 
side could be transported to Norway. 
Bamler replied that in his view a 
winter campaign with armoured 
forces in the mountainous country 
in which it was proposed to launch 
the Panzer Corps was an impossi- 
bility, and urged that the Swedes 
would be at their best in winter. 
Warlimont informed him that the 
Navy would have to wait for winter 
in order to train U-boat crews in 
the Baltic, and that a British land- 
ing in Norway was less likely in that 
season. There was an animated 
discussion, and finally Bamler 
suggested that the whole project 
should be called off as impractic- 
able. Warlimont insisted that the 
operation should be carried out in 
the winter of 1943 with the troops 
allotted by the High Command. 
Bamiler tried his arguments on one 
of the senior Army staff officers, 
who: knew Norway, but without 
success. He therefore returned 
and reported to Falkenhorst, who 
approved of the attitude which he 
had taken up. 

Bamiler concludes his narrative 
by saying that the failure of the 
German offensive that summer on 
the Orel-Kursk front and_ the 
subsequent victories of the Red 
Army caused the cancellation of 
the plan of attack on Sweden, 
We ourselves know that Sweden was in some danger later 
on, at the end of 1944, when V-sites were set up on Danish 
territory pointing in her direction. This was, however, 
proof of German nervousness rather than aggressive in- 
tentions, as the Germans considered Sweden might possibly 
be drawn in on the Allied side. The only move of land 
forces known to have occurred on that occasion was the 
transfer of a German division from Finland to Narvik. It 
is not possible to say how far Bamler’s statement, which 
was issued by Tass in this country, represents a “* hard” 
plan. Even he could not be certain on that point, since 
he was not taken deeply into the confidence of his chiefs. 
On the whole, however, it looks as though Hitler had at 
that time at least a strong inclination to invade Sweden, 
as he had invaded so many other neutrals. What would 
have been the result no one can say. If the plan had been 
whittled down, as Warlimont suggested and carried out 
in winter, the Swedes might have stood a better chance. 
But had it been put through on the lines drawn up by 
Bamler, with the strength and at the season of his plan, 
Sweden would certainly have been subjected to a terrible test. 
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THE MOMENT THE KING DAVID HOTEL BLEW UP: A UNIQUE PICTURE. 


(ABOVE.) A DRAMATIC PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
AS JEWISH TERRORISTS STRIKE THEIR 
MOST VICIOUS BLOW : PEDESTRIANS RUN- 
NING FOR COVER AS EXPLOSIVES BLAST 
THE KING DAVID HOTEL, WHICH IS 
OBSCURED BY DUST AND SMOKE. 


HE camera has once again recorded 

a dramatic and historic moment. 

The photograph above was taken just as 
the explosion rocked the King David 
Hotel in Jerusalem on July 22. Pedestrians 
run for cover against a background of 
dust and smoke which obscures the hotel. 
This atrocious act, which can only serve 
to create prejudice at a time when the 
future of Palestine is under discussion, 


has led to widespread arrests of those 
(Continued opposite. 


(LEFT.) THE FUNERAL OF BRITISH VICTIMS 

OF THE BOMB OUTRAGE AT THE KING 

DAVID HOTEL IN JERUSALEM : THE UNION 

JACK-DRAPED COFFINS ARE BORNE BY 

PALESTINE POLICE TO THEIR RESTING- 
PLACE ON MOUNT ZION. 


Continued.) 
suspected to be connected with terrorism. 


On July 26 376 Jews in all parts of the 
country were rounded up and held for 
questioning. Yet the perpetrators of this 
deed are so little concerned at the results 
of their action that on July 25 two anti- 
personnel bombs were found in a parcel 
near the ruins of the hotel. Each con 
sisted of four sticks of gelignite fitted with 
a fuse and detonator. Other photographs 
appear on pages 113, 115, 126 and 127 
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N July 26 Mr. Byrnes 
announced that following 
discussions by the British and 
American delegations in London 
a plan for partitioning Palestine 
had been proposed and had 
been approved by the British 
Cabinet. He also stated that 
the U.S. Government had not 
been requested to send repre- 
sentatives to a conference of 
Arab and Jewish leaders with 
the British Government, and 
that should such a conference 
take place the United States 
would not wish to participate 
officially, but might send ob- 
servers. It was expected that 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, 
who attended the opening of 
the Peace Conference in Paris 
in place of Mr. Bevin, who was 
detained by illness, would dis- 
cuss the plan with Mr. Byrnes 
and later make a statement 
about it in Parliament. It is 
pointed out that the plan is 
only provisional and does not 
foreshadow the eventual out- 
come—two Sovereign States 
or an Arab- Jewish federation— 
but provides a framework of a 
central Government and two 
semi - autonomous __ provinces 
which might develop in either 
direction. Lieut.-General Sir 
Evelyn Barker, the British 
commander in Palestine, is 
alleged to have issued a letter 
to his officers on July 26 stating 
that no British soldier should 
have any social intercourse 
with any Jew, and that any 
intercourse in the way of duty 
should .be as brief as possible 
and kept to the business in 
hand. The letter states:: ‘‘ The 
Jewish community in Palestine 
cannot be absolved of responsi- 
bility for a long series of out- 
rages culminating in the blow- 
ing up of a large part of the 
Government offices in the King 
David Hotel, causing grievous 
loss of life. Without the sup- 
port, actual or passive, of the 
general Jewish public the ter- 
rorist gangs who actually carry 
out these criminal acts would 
soon be unearthed, and in this 
measure the Jews in the country 
are accomplices and bear a 
share of the guilt.” Other 
photographs appear on pages 
113, 115, and 125. 
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SHOWING THE EXTENT OF 
THE DAMAGE TO THE 
KING DAVID HOTEL IN 
JERUSALEM AFTER’ THE 
EXPLOSION ON JULY 22: 
THE SOUTH WING SHAT- 
TERED AS THOUGH BY 
A FLYING BOMB. 
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THE END OF GERMANY’S NAVY: SCUTTLING THE REMNANTS OF HER FLEET. 
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ON THE WAY TO THE GRAVEYARD OF THE REMNANTS OF THE GERMAN FLEET: THE 6000-TON 
CRUISER LEIPZIG AT SEA FOR THE LAST TIME. \ 
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LEIPZI@’S DEATH-BLOW: A PALL OF THICK SMOKE HIDING THE CRUISER WHEN 
THE SCUTTLING CHARGES WERE DETONATED. 
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WITH HER FOREMAST JUST VISIBLE ABOVE THE SMOKE: L&IPZIG, TORN OPEN BY EXPLOSIVE 
CHARGES, LISTING TO STARBOARD. 
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» FIVE MINUTES AFTER THE EXPLOSION: THE GERMAN CRUISER NOW LIES 
AT THE BOTTOM OF THE NORTH SEA-—-SUNK WITHOUT TRACE, 
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TWELVE MINUTES AFTER THE EXPLOSION: THE GERMAN DESTROYER LYING 
OVER ON HER SIDE BEFORE HER FINAL PLUNGE TO THE BOTTOM. 
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THE BLOWING-UP OF A NARVIK-CLASS DESTROYER IN APRIL: THE BOWS APPEAR THROUGH 
THE SMOKE OF THE EXPLOSION, 


On July 20 it was reported by the Allied Control Commission that the 6000-ton German Leipzig was torpedoed by the submarine Salmon and badly damaged in December 1939, 
cruiser Leipzig had been scuttled in the North Sea off Wilhelmshaven. This conforms with and was again severely damaged in 1945. In April some German destroyers were sent 
to the bottom in the same way as Leipzig, and demolitions have been carried out on the 


the decision of the Berlin Conference that operable units of the German Navy should be 
divided among the three Powers and that the remainder of the fleet should be destroyed. heavy cruiser Admiral Hipper and the pocket-battleship Admiral Scheer at Kiel. 
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COMPARABLE WITH PRE-WAR RECORD CROWDS: THE 1946 HOLIDAY RUSH. 
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THE TOWN GOES TO THE COAST AND COUNTRY: A VAST CROWD AT WATERLOO STATION. 


unable to enter the station. At Victoria Station 3000 people left at hourly intervals, and 
the queue was ten deep and half-a-mile long. The Southern Railway ran thirty-two 
* specials '’ and announced that their services would be greatly augmented for the August 
Bank Holiday period with a total of 220 extra trains. 


Passenger traffic at the London main line stations on July 27 is stated to have been the 
heaviest since before the war. A few of the intending holiday-makers returned home 
after seeing the queues and postponed their departure until later in the week. At Waterloo 
all previous records were broken, and so great was the crush, post-office mail vans were 
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THREE WAR HONOURS, AND A MISCELLANY OF TOPICAL NEWS _ ITEMS. 
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A MALTESE TROPHY FOR MR. CHURCHILL, MADE BY A F. M. LORD MONTGOMERY'S COAT-OF-ARMS HANGING 
FAMOUS ISLAND SILVERSMITH .. . . . AND THE FAMOUS TROPHY AWARDED BY THE KING TO MALTA: ‘!N THE FREDERIKSBORG PALACE CHAPEL, DENMARK. 


This trophy, made in Malta by one of the island’s most famous THE ISLAND’S GEORGE CROSS, TOGETHER WITH THE ROYAL CITATION OM the recent occasion of his appointment _as Knight of the 
silversmiths, the late Mr. Anthony Attard, was presented to iy THE KING’S HANDWRITING, IN THEIR CABINET IN THE vALETTA Elephant Order, the highest Danish Order, Field Marshal Lord 
Mr. Winston Churchill on July 24 in his private room at the - ete sib Montgomery’s coat-of-arms, bearing the symbols of Crusader 
House of Commons by r. Fehrand Seravola, a Maltese MUSEUM, OPEN FOR INSPECTION BY ANY VISITOR ON REQUEST. and Desert Rat, joined the coats-of-arms of holders of Denmark's 
business man, in admiration of Mr. Churchill’s war leadership. -” . . meres ' . ace, 
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THE NEW UNIFORM FOR BRITISH POLICEWOMEN (LEFT), 
DESIGNED AS A SUMMER-AND-WINTER OUTFIT AND 
TO BE ISSUED THIS AUTUMN, BEING PARADED IN 


COMPARISON WITH THE PRESENT UNIFORM. a 3 ig 

A SEMI-DETACHED SWEDISH PREFABRICATED TIMBER HOUSE = AN OLD CORNISH CUSTOM: “MR. KNILL’S GAMES. 
BEING ERECTED AT DEDBROOK, NEAR WINCHCOMB, IN THE a és fpestatere inom all ports of Cornwall Cathered in St. Ives on 
oe a : uly © witness the curious custom known as “Mr. Kaill’s 
COTSWOLDS, IN WHOSE RURAL AREAS THESE W ) ~ fe me - 
, : HESE WARM ANE - = a ames,” which takes place every five years. Originating from a will 
ROOMY HOMES ARE BEING WELCOMED BY FARM WORKERS. 4 cd : made in 1797 by John Knill, a former Mayor, the ritual is per- 
} , ee formed by a fiddler leading two widows and ten little girls dressed 

in white singing and dancing around an empty tomb. 
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LIT BY THE RAYS OF A DISTANT STAR: A_ ROOF-TOP 

BULB OF 160,000 CANDLE-POWER IN CLEVELAND, U.S.A. 
THE LAST GERMAN PRISONER OF WAR (EXCEPTING A feature of recent civic celebrations in Cleveland, U.S.A., was TYRES OF WAR : SOME OF THE WIDE RANGE OF TYRES, INCLUD- 
HOSPITAL CASES) TO LEAVE THE UNITED STATES: THE this 34-in. incandescent light bulb, mounted on the public hall ING BULLET-PROOF AND “ CONDUCTOR” TYPES, PRODUCED 
sv OF A FINAL CONTINGENT OF 1385 PRISONERS GOING roof, and ignited by light rays from the star Vega picked up by FOR WAR PURPOSES BY BRITISH FIRMS AND ON sHow 
LAS . : oy ‘ , telescope and transmitted through photo-electric cells. Vega is ’ clon! : Papen : : 
ON BOARD THE 8.8, THEXARKANA AT PIERMONT ON JULY 22, twenty-eight light-years (176 trillion miles) from the earth. AT THE TYRE MANUFACTURERS CONFERENCE IN LONDON, 
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, : CANON G. A. CHASE. 
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GENERAL SIR ALAN CUNNINGHAM. 
General Sir Alan Cunningham, High Com- 
missioner for Palestine, was in London confer- 
ring with the Government at the time of the \ 
bomb outrage in Jerusalem. He returned to 
Palestine in a special plane and immediately 
insvected the scene of the hotel explosion. 
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The Rev. George Armitage Chase, Master of 
Selwyn College, Cambridge, since 1934, and 
Honorary Canon of Ely Cathedral, has been 
nominated as Bishop of Ripon. Born in 1886, 
he is the son of a former Bishop of Ely. 
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\ ‘ 
\ AT BURRATOR, DARTMOOR, ON JULY 27, LORD AND DY ASTOR DRANK A TOAST } 


\ (IN RESERVOIR WATER) TO THE MEMORY OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE ON THE OCCASION 


willsssy OF THE 400TH ANNIVERSARY OF HIS BIRTH. " Se CT 
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MR. JUSTICE JACKSON. 
t Mr. Justice Jackson, the chief United States Sir Hartley Shawcross, the Attorney-General and 
\ Prosecutor, outlined the individual réles played by Chief Prosecutor, summed-up Britain’s case at 
\ each defendant in the course of his summing-up of Nuremberg on July 26. He said: “ Let it be plainly 
the United States’ case against the Nazi leaders at said that these defendants are charged also as 
\ Nuremberg. The trial started on November 20 \ common murderers, a charge alone ,which merits the 
\ last year. supreme penalty.” 
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DR. L. S. B. LEAKEY. 


Dr. Leakey, Curator of the Nairobi Coryndon 
Museum, is in this country in connection with the 
Pan-African Congress of Pre-History to be held in 
He is the Organising 
e will also be known to our readers 


Nairobi in gm next. 
Secretary. 
as a contributor to this paper. 
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PRINCE PAU 


NUNN UAUEONAUDNGNA UEOUAUENYORUUNDNNUUGODENRGLAGELERNEDEC ARRON 


OF GREECE AND PRINCESS FREDERICA PHOTOGRAPHED IN 
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R. JAMES MAXTON. 
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one, and had been ill for some months. 
with all parties, he was chairman of the I.L.P. from | 
He was renowned as an orator, his 
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LONDON, 


THEY ARE PAYING A VISIT TO KING GEORGE OF THE HELLENES. 


Crown Prince Paul of Greece, aye = yoy 
in H.M.S. Colossus on a private vi 
the King and Queen at Buckingham Palace. 


by his wife, Princess Frederica, arrived in England on July 22 
King, Geely George of the Hellenes. On July 26 they had lunch with 
nce Pa 


ul’s wife, tormerly Princess Frederica of Brunswick, 


is a great-granddaughter of Queen Victoria 
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The death occurred on July 23 of Mr. James Maxton, M.P. for the Bridgeton Division 


of Glasgow, which he had represented as an I.L.P. member since 1922. 
A strong Parliamentary personality, popular 
926 to 1931 and from 1934 to 1939. 


characteri: 
sincerity, and effective not only with popular audiences but also at Westminster. 
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M. LE VICOMTE OBERT DE THIESUSIES. 
The new Belgian Ambassador to London, M. le 
Vicomte Obert de Thiesusies, recently arrived in 
London to succeed the late Baron de Cartier de 
Marchienne. Before becoming head of the Belgian 
Economic Mission in London in December 1944, he 

was Belgian Minister in Prague. 
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He was sixty- 


sed by wit, vigour and 
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MISS JEANETTE MACDONALD (SECOND FROM LEFT) AT A 8ST. DUNSTAN’S 
PARTY GIVEN BY SIR IAN FRASER AT THE SAVOY. 

Sir lan Fraser, MP. chairman of St. ia Dunetan’s, gave af a farewell party at the Savoy 

Hotel on July 23 to Lieut.Colonel Sir Clutha Mackenzie, St. Dunstan's representa- 

tive in | . Our photograph shows (|. to r.): Lieut. Colonel Sir Clutha Mackenzie ; 

Miss Jeanette Macdonald; Sir lan Fraser; Lady Fraser and Miss Papell. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE PEACE CONFERENCE: TESTING THE RADIO SYSTEM IN THE SENATE 
CHAMBER OF THE LUXEMBOURG PALACE IN PARIS, SCENE OF THE PLENARY SESSIONS. 


The Peace Conference of the delegates of the twenty-one Allied Nations—which we shall be treating at 
greater length in our next issue—was arranged to open on the afternoon of July 29 with a speech of welcome 
from the French Premier, M. Georges Bidault. The scene of the plenary sessions is the Senate Chamber, with 
its semi-circle of red-plush seats, grey columns and statues behind the speakers’ dais shown in our picture. 
Mr. Attlee led the British delegation. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH INSPECTING THE NURSES AT HER RECENT OPENING OF A GENEROUS 
AMERICAN GIFT, THE NEW PLASTIC SURGERY CENTRE AT EAST GRINSTEAD. 
On July 25 her Majesty opened what she herself described as ‘‘a new example of the happy collaboration ” 
between America and this country. This was the new plastic surgery centre at the m Victoria 
Hospital at East Grinstead, the gift of generous Americans through the British War Relief Society of 
America, whose president, Mr. Clarke Minor, was present to hand over the keys to t Queen. The centre has 
been operating during the war and many Servicemen were treated there. 
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RETURNED TO AUSTRIA: THE HERMAN GGRING WORKS AT LINZ, DURING THE CEREMONY 
WHEN GENERAL MARK CLARK RETURNED THE PLANT TO CHANCELLOR FIGL. 


One of Austria’s first steps towards independence was made recently when the U.S. Government, through the 
U.S. Forces Commander in Austria, General Mark Clark, handed over to the Austrian Chancellor, Leopold Fig!,’ 
as the representative of his Government, the Herman Goring iron and steel works at Linz. 
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INCLUDED IN THE JUBILEE CAVALCADE OF CARS: HIS MAJESTY’S -NEW HORSE-BOX, SHOWN 
HERE WITH THE DOORS OPEN AND THE RAMP DOWN. 
Among the newest cars which took part in the cavalcade of July 27, which celebrated fifty years of 


motoring, was the King’s new horse-box, illustrated above. This was built to his Majesty’s order by Messrs. - 


al chassis, and the box is finished in pine panelling, with the cab, doors and 
Three horses i 


Vincents on an A.E.C. 
can be carried in the vehicle. 


other coachwork painted in the maroon colour usual in the royal cars. 


zs i = ma : 3 a as Sse. “ 
PRINCESSES MARGARET AND ELIZABETH (L. TO R.), IN SEA RANGERS’ UNIFORM, BEING 
RECEIVED BY CAPTAIN NICHOLL, R.N., ON THE QUARTER-DECK OF H.M.S. DUKE OF YORK. 
On July 23 the two Princesses began their training with the Sea Rangers’ training-ship M.7.B. 630 in the 
Rivert Dart, Devon. The following day, after an early start and helping the scrubbing and swabbing of 
the deck and polishing the brass-work, they went with the ship’s company of Sea Ranger ship Duke of York to 
Plymouth, where they were entertained by Captain Nicholl, R.N., on board H.M.S. Duke of York to lunch 
and tea, and shown -over the battleship. 
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THE THIRD SATELLITE TOWN TO BE NAMED: AN AERIAL VIEW OF HARLOW, IN ESSEX, 


WHICH IS TO BE DEVELOPED ON THE SAME LINES AS STEVENAGE AND CRAWLEY. 
On. July 24 Mr. Lewis Silkin, the Minister of Town and Country Planning, met rep 
outlined his.proposals and indicated that objections would be dealt with at a public inquiry. 


: resentatives of the local 
authorities concerned with the development of a new town in the neighbourhood of Harlow, in Essex. He 
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A BIRMINGHAM DIORAMA OF THE DEEP OCEAN: LIFE ON THE SEA-BED. 
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FOUR BUTTERFLY-FISHES, HANDSOMELY COLOURED, WITH A SPOTTED TRUNK-FISH A LARGE GILTHEAD AND SOME SMALLER RAINBOW WRASSE SWIMMING "’ CLOSE 
HOVERING ABOVE THEM: PART OF A MARINE DIORAMA IN BIRMINGHAM MUSEUM. TO THE PLASTER-OF-PARIS ROCKS WHICH REPRODUCE THEIR OCEAN-BED HOME. 


ISITORS to 

the Natural 
History section of 
Birmingham City 
Museum have 
been intrigued by 
a recently con- 
structed life-size 
diorama of under- 
water creatures in 
their ocean - bed 
home. Ingenious 
lighting _ effects, 
automatically set 
in motion when a 
visitor enters the 
darkened annexe, 
reproduce the 
effect of cloud 
shadows moving 
over the sea-bed 
and give life and 
movement to the 
strikingly realis- 
tic ‘* inhabitants”’ 
of the rocky 
scene, whose 
members include 
Blue Sharks, 
Butterfly-fishes, 
Spotted Trunk- 
fish, Rainbow 
Wrasse, Rock 
Lobsters, ane- 
mones, barnacles, 
and various forms 
of marine 
growth. Every- 
thing is of natural 
size and natural 
colours, and so 
cleverly staged 
that the visitor 
has the impres- 
sion of gazing 
through some 
form of under- 
water periscope at 
an actual scene 
on the bed of 
the ocean. The 
model fi$hes were 
constructed by 
S. L. Stammwitz, OF THE COMPLETE DIORAMA AS SEEN THROUGH THE PLATE-GLASS WINDOW BY VISITORS TO THE NATURAL HISTORY DEPARTMENT OF 
photographs by . THE ACTUAL SIZE OF THE DIORAMA, WHOSE INGENIOUSLY LIT EFFECTS ARE VIEWED FROM A DARKENED ANNEXE, IS 6 FT. 
W. G. Belsher. HIGH BY 8 FT. WIDE, AND ITS “INHABITANTS ARE OF LIFE SIZE IN NATURAL COLOURS. 
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BIRD LIFE ON THE “SALISBURY PLAIN” 
OF GERMANY: LUNEBERG “ CLOSE: UPS.” 





3, 1946 


NESTING NEAR THE EDGE OF THE FOREST UNDER A TUSSOCK OF GRASS AND 
DEAD LEAVES: A WOOD-WARBLER PHOTOGRAPHED FROM A “ HIDE.” 





A CHIFF-CHAFF CARRY- 
ING A CATERPILLAR 
ALIGHTS NEAR ITS 
NEST CONCEALED IN 
HERBAGE ON THE 
EMBANKMENT OF A 
LIGHT RAILWAY 
SERVING LUNEBERG 
AIRFIELD. 


UNEBERG air- 
field, situated on 
what used to be known 
as the “Salisbury 
Plain” of Germany, is 
hemmed in on _ the 
north, east, and partly 
on the west by dense 
forest which shelters a 
varied bird population. 
Iri May last year food 
for them was plentiful ; 
a host of looper cater- 
pillars had almost en- 
tirely defoliated the 
oaks in the forest 
within a few days, and 
there was an abun- 
dance of moths, butter- 
flies and spiders. War 
with Germany had just 
ended, and our corre- 
spondent, who was 
stationed on the air- 
field, found that he had 
many opportunities to 
resume his _ pre-war 
hobby of bird photo- 
graphy. He writes: 
“Certain birds, such 
as redstarts and fly- 


vena 
catchers, which love to 
nest in ruins, found the A MALE, SPOTTED FLY-CATCHER 


(Continued below. 


wenn 


PASSING FOOD TO THE 
FEMALE FOR TRANSMISSION TO THE YOUNG. IT WAS A COOL 
DAY, SO 


/venAUAAUAAUNNAAANORAOAANONASRANURIYRARANENRAOLOSANAGRARONBEINOLNOUNNOSAAURENNELUAULAAULSANERUEEOULLAOANGUNGONAAA§RESAGNEOLSO MRD nbassuqnnnennnnnsunanntes wenn eannvnns 


A BIRD WHICH BECAME SO TAME IT WOULD 
7O STROKE IT; 


ALLOW THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
A HEN BULLFINCH INCUBATING HER EGGS. 


wannenes 


Continued.] 

derelict hangars and wrecked buildings much to their liking. A family of redstarts 
nesting in a hole in a hangar wall was photographed from inside a packing-crate, 
with a huge black-out cloth draped over it. Outside the officers’ mess a_bullfinch 
nested in a spruce; this bird became so tame that, when on the nest, it would 


PHOTOGRAPHED FROM A CRATE CAMOUFLAGED WITH BLACK-OUT CLOTH: A REDSTART 
WITH ITS NEST BUILT IN A HOLE IN A HANGAR WALL. 


ssavanerengausnanuscscontsreneuscceanesnanseussessssneuanegnnneannanecuanacenveanenansennee veeeweneouanaunangunguneanuanvanannsntsvintuansat 


allow me to stroke it. ... A wood-warbler nested near the edge of the forest under 
a tussock of grass and dead leaves. I built a ‘hide’ of branches. of spruce that! lay on 
the ground, having been chopped down for wood by the Germans. For hours | waited 
fer an opportunity to photograph.... I was only given one real chance.” 
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vannnnenagngennouuvescuenevucnesogenegacnneruerasuguueusnusenennaannnenenanenaenaennengsnsgneangeNEgHERTERUOUUNAAAMENEH ESE 
PERCHED- ON A PETROL-CAN AT THE BOTTOM OF A GERMAN ‘“ FOX-HOLE”: 
A STRANDED FLEDGLING (PROBABLY A WOODLARK) WHICH WAS FED JW SITU. 


A FEATURE OF MANY NESTS AT LUNEBERG *: TWO STRIPS OF ANTI-RADAR “ WINDOW” 
ON EACH SIDE OF A CHIFF-CHAFF'S NEST. 


en eas sceneeuananenssssesseaneansenesteses: yervanensesesseueaneseananeneseasseseasnate eanenneee sane 


As described on the opposite page, these photographs were taken on Luneberg air- 
field in Germany last year. The spotted fly-catchers were nesting on top of a window 
outside a»squadron “ Ops.” room, and were photographed from a “ hide” which on 
that occasion was the aluminium coskpit cover from a smashed German fighter 
balanced on top of a trestle table. Many of the nests in the area, including a black- 
bird’s and a chiff-chaff’s, were decorated with strips of the silvery anti-radar “‘ window,” 


| 
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ANTI-RADAR STRIPS AS NESTING MATERIAL 


AND A “FOX-HOLE” FLEDGLING. 


> 
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PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE COCKPIT COVER OF A SMASHED GERMAN FIGHTER : 
A FEMALE SPOTTED FLY-CATCHER WITH HER YOUNG ON LUNEBERG AIRFIELD. 


| 
| 
| 
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A FEMALE BLACKBIRD INCUBATING HER EGGS—-THE WHITE STRIP SEEN 
IN THE FABRIC OF THE NEST AT THE REAR IS ANTI-RADAR “ WINDOW.” 


yseenanenerenensssseas 


which had presumably been dropped by our raiders. Our correspondent writes: 
“A bird with erectile crest, which | took to be a woodlark, was trailing a wing as if 
injured, and caused me at once to suspect the presence of young in the vicinity. 
After a short search | found a fledgling, well-nourished and unabashed, winking up at 
me from the bottom of a German ‘fox-hole’ into which it had evidently fallen. 
The youngster could not fly, and had apparently been fed in sitw for several days.” 
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SEASHORE SEARCHINGS.—5. CRABS. 


ISTURBED, a crab strikes a menacing attitude, brandishing its pincers in an 
alarming way. But for all its show, it is preparing to scuttle rapidly away. With 
pincers agape, eyes on its enemy, the eight running legs are already scuffling in the 
sand and, even as the beast prepares to show fight, it quickly sinks out of sight. Crabs 
are at once belligerent and craven, for a very good reason. Though so well armoured, 
and provided with effective means of counter-attack, they have many enemies. Many 
kinds of fish, such as conger, wrasse and cod, eat them ; certain sea-anemones prey on 
them ; octopus are a constant menace; gulls and other sea-birds harry them between 
tides ; and, particularly on the ebb tide, rats invade the shore and take their toll. All, 
incidentally, attack the crabs from the rear. Surrounded by enemies, the situation is 
made worse in that larger species of crabs prey on the smaller species, and, as if this 
were not enough, cannibalism is general in all species of crab, the small and weak being 
constantly at the mercy of their larger brethren. Living thus dangerously, a crab must 
be able to hide, or succumb, and the varied ways in which this is done form one of the 
most fascinating stories in seashore biology. 

Any shore harbours enormous numbers of crabs, but they have to be looked for. Under 
any large stone low down on the beach at low tide there is likely to be a number of them 
and, the stone being turned over, there will be a great slithering and clattering as crabs of 
many sizes scatter in all directions. . After a few seconds all is quiet and not a crab remains 
to be seen. Many of the hiding- places found in such haste will be easily discovered how- 
ever, and one or two large specimens may be in a favourable position for capture. Most 
crabs found in such a situation will be the common Shore Crab (Carcinus maenas), a species 
well adapted to the rough-and-tumble of a wave-beaten coast. Agile, tough, and pug- 
nacious, its favourite hide-out is in a cavity under a large rock, its back to the wall and 
pincers ready. It is useless to put on thick gloves and boldly seize the nippers, thinking 
to pull the brute out thereby, for it will just throw them off and grow another pair later 
on. Crabs have this habit of casting off a claw or a leg, either when they are held by it or 
when it has been damaged, perhaps by a shifting piece of rock. There is a special breaking- 
plane on each limb, close to the body, which enables this to be done without loss of blood, 
and it seems to be easier for a crab to grow a new limb than to heal a wound. 

The handsome 
Swimming Crab (Por- 
tunus depurator), on 
the other hand, also 
found on the shore, is 
the most bellicose of 
all, a fact which is 
advertised boldly by 
its blue striping and 
fiery red eyes. indeed, 
it is often called the 
fighting crab by small 
boys. The legs of the 
last pair are flattened 
and paddle-like, and 
can be used.either for 
swimming or for dig- 
ging in the sand. 
Possibly it is owing to 
the advantage of being 
able to swim, in ad- 
dition to the more 
normal methods of 
locomotion used by crabs, that the swim- 
ming crab makes less use of camouflage, 
but rather flaunts its colours—dragging the 
tails of its coat, so to speak. By contrast, 
the Hairy Porcelain crab, abundant on 
rocky shores, depends almost entirely on 
harmonising with its surroundings. It is 
found under flattened rocks, in sheltered 

situations, where the rocks are half-buried 
in a muddy sand. A stone a foot across 
may have a dozen or more of these little 
crabs underneath, yet when it is first raised 
we may not see even one ; then what appear 
to be a few flakes of mud will fall from the 
bottom of the stone and muddy discs 
about the size of a halfpenny, some larger, 
some smaller, will begin to move about 
on the ground where the stone was. 
Closer inspection reveals them to be extra- 
ordinary little crabs, hairy above, with 
particles of mud adhering, which is why 
they are so difficult to see until they 
move ; and underneath they are a por- 
celain white, as exquisite as it is 
unexpected. The claws are nearly as big 
as the body and, like it, are extremely 
flat. Most crabs have to leave their hiding-places to feed, but this one carries a moving comb 
of long hairs near its mouth with which it strains solid particles of food from the water at 
high tide and rakes them into its mouth without leaving the cranny it has made its home. 

Although the Masked Crab (Corystes cassivelaunus) is not often seen alive, its dead 
body, with long arms outstretched, is commonly seen washed up on the shore. At night 
it hunts small worms and the like, and during the daytime hides from its enemies by 
burrowing in the sand, As a rule, crabs breathe by passing a current of water over their 
gills, which enters through a series of openings near the bases of the limbs and makes its 
exit near th. mouth, Corystes does the same when walking on the surface of the sand ; 
but when buried must employ a differe..t mechanism or the sand would choke the gills. 
Consequently, the current is reversed and drawn down a tube made by the two antenna. 
Instead of being insignificant, as is usual in crabs, these are as long as the rest of the body, 
and each is furnished with rows of incurving hairs, which interlock and form a tube. 
With these adaptations, the masked crab is able to spend the day buried in the sand with 
only the tips of its antenna projecting above, pumping water down its antennz over its 
gills and out into the sand through the openings along its side. 

The methods of hiding are many, but each one shows a beautiful correlation between 
the structure and habits of the crab and the environment in which it lives. The shore 
crab either buries itself temporarily in the sand or creeps backwards under a rock ; the 
swimming crab, which normally seeks escape in swimming, will, if disturbed, at low tide 
behave like the shore crab ; the masked crab, on the other hand, buries itself in the sand 
habitually, merely coming out to feed ; but of all, the most interesting is the Spider Crab, 
which uses, instinctively, methods of camouflage which recall the way our Commandos fixed 
vegetation to their steel helmets. One spider crab, Inachus, tears off pieces of seaweed with 
its pincers and places them on minute hooks on its back. So bedecked it matches the 
background of weed among which it lives. Moreover, there is no blind selection, for if a spider 
crab be taken from deep water, where red seaweeds are the most abundant, and placed 
among green seaweed, where it will look conspicuous, it will quickly remove the fragments 
of red seaweed and replace them with pieces of green seaweed. Another, Maia, the Spiny 
Spider Crab, maintains a veritable garden of seaweeds and sponges on its back when young 
and defenceless. That this behaviour has real purpose is shown in the later stages, for Maia, 
as it grows bigger and is able to defend itself against all but the weightiest enemies, no longer 








COMMONLY FOUND WASHED UP ON THE SHORE : 


three stages in 
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THE MASKED CRAB, CORYSTES CASSIVELAUNUS, BURROWING INTO SAND. 
ONLY THE TIP OF THE BREATHING-TUBE (INDICATED BY AN ARROW) FORMED BY ITS ANTENNZ REMAINS UNCOVERED. 
The masked crab hides from i conte Gung Be Se by eee © Cen end ane Silas iy ie as eee piers to form a breathing-tube. Our 
photographs show this method of concealment. 





A CRAB WHICH CAMOUFLAGES ITSELF BY ATTACHING SEAWEED TO ITS BACK: 
GROWN MAIA MOTIONLESS IN ITS NORMAL SURROUNDINGS; AND (RIGHT) PLACED ON GRAVEL 
IN THE OPEN, WHERE IT IS ALREADY PREPARING TO SCUTTLE AWAY TO THE NEAREST COVER. 


* eminence.’ " 





takes the trouble and dispenses with the camouflage entirely —J, P. Harpinc, Px.D. 
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LORD TEMPLEWOOD'S SPANISH REVELATIONS. 


w= Sir Samuel Hoare—now Viscount Templewood—went to Madrid in the 
summer of 1940, he found that the many-sided experience of political posts in 
England “ was invaluable for dealing with the strange situation and heterogeneous per- 
sonalities that confronted him during his diplomatic mission to Spain.” How strange, 
delicate and dangerous was that situation is made evident in his book, “‘ AMBASSADOR 
ON SPECIAL Mission ” (Collins ; 16s.). On the very day of his arrival crowds surged 
before the Embassy shouting “ the parrot cry that I was often to hear in the next two 
years, ‘Gibraltar Espafiol.”” From then on the story runs like a blend of Phillips 
Oppenheim romance and official record. In his first interview with Franco the Caudillo 
asked him why we did not end the war at once—we could never win. Franco is summed 
up towards the end of the book as “a dictator who flourished upon division and inaction, 
an almost inaccessible Buddha without whose detailed approval no Minister was willing 
to take an important decision.” Serrano Sufier was one of the villains of the piece. 
Writing after his downfall in October 1942, Sir Samuel said : “‘ His was the motive force 
that pushed the Falange into the control of Spanish life, his the undivided faith in German 
victory that dominated General Franco’s Government, and his, again, the overwhelming 
hatred of the Anglo-Saxon world that constantly embittered our relations in Spain during 
the last two years.” To attempt to outline the dramatic aspect of the book is well-nigh 


“* Operation Torch,” with its gathering of ships and ’planes at Gibraltar under the eyes of 
the Spaniards and the Axis spies. An appendix gives extracts from the confidential 
correspondence between Hitler, Mussolini and Franco recently published by the U.S. 
State Department which confirm much of what Sir Samuel discloses in this most 
interesting account of his mission to Spain. 

In the one short opening sentence to “‘ FisHERMAN NATURALIST ” (Collins ; 3 Ios. 6d. a 
Anthony Buxton discloses the secret of the successful fisherman. 

* demands i 





EVENTUALLY 


naturalis it could pos- 


Norwegians 

and Britons “a rather bad third.” Major 
Buxton has had three fox terriers which 
have landed his fish for him, a type of 
gillie unknown to most. One of them, 
watching a man who was failing to do 
justice to a good rise, left him in disgust 
to return with a small loach, which she 
deposited at his feet ! 

Living at Horsey, within a mile of the 
coast in that part of Norfolk where the 


as Nature-watcher. Marsh-harriers and 
bitterns, ospreys and bearded-tits, waders 
and duck of many kinds are there for him 
to study, describe and photograph. His 
chapter on the courting of blackgame as he 
witnessed it at Ardtornish in Morven gives 
a most graphic account of these curious 
bird tournaments. A keen shot, he can write 
that “ if sport be measured, as I think it 
should, by the difficulty of achieving 
success, stalking with a camera stands at 
a higher level than stalking with a rifle.” 


(LEFT.) A HALF- 


shooting tiger and big game. Major Jim Corbett lays it down that “ the taking of a good 
photograph gives far more pleasure to the sportsman than the acquisition of a trophy.” 
The student of wild life in the jungle more often than not carries his life in his hands. 
For that reason alone Major Corbett’s stories of “‘ MAN-EaTEeRs oF Kumaon ” (Oxford 
University Press ; 10s. 6d.) makes most bags aw grave 
Viceroy, says in his Foreword, the reader will 
author’s love of Nature ; but SS ee 


been turned. 


responsible 

for all that occur in the dark. When a tiger becomes a man 
beings ; a leopard, on the other hand, even after it has killed scores, never loses its fear 
of man. Human beings are not the natural prey of tigers, and it is only when one has been 
incapacitated by wounds or old age, says Major Corbett, that it takes to a diet of human flesh, 

A third student of Nature is Donald Culross Peattie, the American. He is the 
philosopher-naturalist, and his book, “Tue Roap or a Naturauist” (Robert Hale; 
12s. 6d.), is a Collection of essays which will appeal to the English reader more for their 
outlook on life than as a telling of wild life in the Mojave or elsewhere in the States. 
He tries to see himself and mankind in the cycle of the natural order. For that reason 
his is a book to be read slowly, thoughtfully, and to be pondered. 

When Albert Spalding, the violinist, first came to London at the age of seventeen, 
his initial appearance was with the London Symphony Orchestra under Hans Richter. 


was good—in parts. Yet, says the violinist in his autobiography, “ Rise 
To Fo.titow ” Cont ton Richter prophesied with a touch of sardonic humour that 
the notices next morning would be very fine. ‘ ‘ That is because I am old and have a 
beard.’ He stroked my chin. ‘Grow a beard! You will see what an easy way it is to 
We are not told that the young man took this advice. He certainly 
travelled far, as the book discloses, meeting fellow musicians, writers and artists, kings 
and princes. W. R. CaLverr. 
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At Austin Reed’s a man may clothe himself with all the 
comfort that informality permits .. . .or be tailored | 
precisely in obedience to every social canon. He makes 
his personal choice, and rests assured that the workman- 


ship and materials will be of the highest order. | 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES LONDON TELEPHONE; REGENT 6789 
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GIANTS IN THOSE DAYS 


‘Hallo, Hawkins. Burnish- 
ing the ancestral silver?” 


““Fust the punch bowls, Sir. 
Not that I expect them to 
JSulfil their function within 
measurable time to come.” 
“Perhaps it’s as well. That 
big one must contain the 
better part of three 
gallons.” 


“* Three gallons and a quarter, 
Sir, to be precise.” 





“Our grandfathers must 
have been men of iron.” 


“I entirely concur, Sir.. Par- 
ticularly since they lived in 
the days before Rose’s Lime 
Juice.” 


‘What you might call the 
Dark Ages, eh? Well, let’s 
be thankful that you and 
I were born into the Age 
of Rose’s.” 


: ROSE’ S—There-is no substitute 


































































































‘Good Mornings’ 
begin with Gillette 


Fred’s in Wimbledon form—all his drives 
shave the net—as cleanly and close as his 
shaves with Gillette! 


Blue Gillette blades 3d each including Purchase Tax. 
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Gin Destiliers 9 HM. King George Vi. 









THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE SEA OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 
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GREATEST 
DAY 
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industrial group 
12% of the male employees 
and 31% of the female em- 
ployees lost working hours 
owing to 

NERVOUS CONDITIONS 
Pain due to such nervous con- 
ditions as Headache, Neuritis, 
Neuralgia, etc., can be relieved 
safely and speedily by taking 
two tablets of ‘GENASPRIN’ 
in a little water—so can 
SLEEPLESSNESS, HEAD- 

ACHE, TOOTHACHE, 
RHEUMATIC PAIN, 
COLDS and ’FLU. 

Supplies are limited but your 
chemist will see you get your 
share. Prices 1/5d. and 2/3d. 





























This is the day she dreams of — the day she will 













step out into all the happiness of a new life. But it’s | At any time 


of strain or pain 


‘Genasprin’ 


sees you through ! 





more than just a day to look forward to. It’s a day | 





that is worth saving up for. 
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Coal Tar Soap 

















The word ‘G win’ is the registered trade 
mark of Genat 


So keep up those National Savings Certificates; | 
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IDEAL FOR TOILET & NURSERY 
they'll help to speed the happy day and give a good | 
send-off. Remember, savings grow all the time in | 
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National Savings Certificates. 
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Easy to buy — Easy to hold — Easy to cash. 
























| " Buy and hold SAVINGS _By APPOINTED BAKERS 

p CERTIFICATES | ° 
Tarragos E | Cy RIT > 
Garlic is 





Chili XNDIGESTIBILITY/. 








Elder 
Cider ree 
Eschalot By Appointment 
etc. His Majesty the King 


BENS ON nd HEDGES, 


Limited 
Made fm Natl Hebe | Od Bond Street W 
Matured in Genuine Malt | MAKERS OF FINE CIGARETTES & SMOKING TOBACCO OFFER 
Vinegar | DUTY FREE aif 
| to members of H.M. Forces in India, Burma, Ceylon, S.E.A.C. and SUPERLATIVE 
AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE H.M. Navy (Ships in commission only) QUALITY AND 
SUPER VIRGINIA SMOKING MIXTURE DESIGN 
Pater 2 oo gl | 500 for 21/- 1,000 for40/- © 4 1b. for 8/6 1 Ib. for 16/6 oe enrages ws 
, ou a ° hermetically sealed inelude i 1 
Londen, s.W.8 7 Send fall — 7 y dage NOW, HOWEVER, ARE STRICTLY LimiTeD. 











VALSTAR LTD,, SALFORD 6, LANCS. 
Also at 314, Regent Street, London, W | 


with to 
Benson and Hedges (Overseas) Ltd. Dept HMI 13 Old Bond Street W | 
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ée SS. aa 
Liquid Oxygen, Nobby, is obtained at Te 
a 
from the air we breathe ... 79 | a ——— 
ft easeaenaemeemmcanevetis, 
oe == 
Clarke Minor, we feel, is about to in liquid form. Here, some flippant 33 "s—— j 
become involved in a somewhat tech- elders have been heard to remark, “‘ So = 
nical discussion. Risking contemptuous what?”’ As any boy could tell them, 
glances of erudite youth, may we liquid oxygen is the modern way of _—* i 
explain the process of oxygen extraction distributing this essential gas in bulk to @ 5a\\ % 
in our own simple language? First industry, as it takes up less room and i at 
the air, which consists principally of needs less metal for its container than 
four parts nitrogen and one part oxygen, it does as a compressed gas. This repre- 1 
is filtered. Then it is subjected to a sents a real saving in space, metal, and 
very high degree of compression and consequently in transport, especially in can de 


very sudden expansion. This rapid view of the huge quantities of oxygen 
expansion causes it to lose heat until it needed every day by the 
is far colder than ice. By degrees, it iron, steel and engineering Bi 


becomes liquid and the oxygen is run off industries. 
































The British Oxygen Co. Ltd. London & Branches 














1886-° IN THE SERVICE OF INDUSTRY AND MEDICINE FOR 60 YEARS - 1946 THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD. + LONGBRIDGE - BIRMINGHAM 



























ESTB. 1742 


ee Accles & Pollock recently 
os had a request for a 
special small diameter 
tube with seven 
longitudinal bores 
instead of the 
usual one. After & Co. LID. 
considerable 
thought, they 
produced the 
answer. The 
illustration 
above is a 
gross exaggera- 
tion of the tube, 
which in real life, 
measures only 
3/32-inch in diameter. of ale and stout for 
—> @ This shows that 
when Accles & Pollock say ; 
they can help almost any industry to find over two centurles 
better ways of doing jobs with steel tubes, they should be taken seriously. 


ACGLES & POLLOCK ; 


LTD. 
Makers and manipulators of seamless tubes in 


stainless and other steels ® 


OLDBURY: BIRMINGHAM 
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*Seeeecet?' 


Brewers 
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